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OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS 


"ON THE 
Portugueſe Trade, &c. 


SOON after John I. of Portugal had; 
about the middle of the laſt century, 
raiſed himſelf to the royal dignity, he ob- 
ſerved the propriety of purchaſing the 
friendſhip of England; and accordingly 
applied for that purpoſe to Oliver Croma 
well; then at the Head of the Engliſh 
commonwealth, with fawning offers of ex- 
tenfive privileges to our fellow ſubjects 
trading to his dominions. He preſumed 
not, however, at that time, to propoſe a 
league of defence; he was too well appriſ- 
ed of the Protector's cautious diſpoſition, 
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and contented himſelf with only binding 
us to him by ties of intereſt ; the ſtrongeſt, 
indeed, in the world. But ſoon after the 
Reſtoration, the uncautious temper of 
Charles II. preſented the monarch of Por- 
tugal with a fairer opportunity of compaſſ- 
ing his ends ; and the marriage of the In- 
fanta Catharine with our ſovereign, gave 
riſe to a treaty which fully ſatisfied his 
moſt faithful majeſty; in which that prince 
obtained ſtipulations in his own favour, 
engaging England to aſſiſt him with all her 
forces, when his neceſſities required fo im- 
portant an aid. The Engliſh monarch by 
his mediation alſo extorted from Spain an 
acknowledgment of that independence Por- 
tugal now glories in, and thus laid the 
foundation for that enmity to us, which 
hath always fince that fatal period, been 
ſo predominant in. the cabinet of Madrid: 
Every after adminiſtration here hath pur- 
ſued the ſame impolitic meaſures, and con- 
ſtantly ſupported Portugal' againſt Spain, 
without requiring,.on the part of the court 
of Liſbon, a temper-agreeable to the treaty 
on which the friendſhip between us and 
Portugal was originally founded. The 
Portugueſe monarchs have ſo far availed 
themſelves. of this imbecillity in every 
Britiſh Miniſtry, that they have gradually 
ſtript us of our dear bought an, 
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that kingdom, and now treat us as on the 
ſame footing with all other aliens. 


It is needleſs, at this time of the day, to 
enquire whether the immunities promiſed 
in the treaty with Oliver Cromwell, join- 
ed with the national advantages ſtipulated 
for us by Charles II. were or were not an 
adequate conſideration for our launchin 
out into ſuch a profuſion of blood and trea- 
ſure in the cauſe of Portugal, as has been 
lately advanced here; for we are not in 
peſſſſion of thoſe privileges, nor ever are 

like to regain them while the court of Liſ- 
bon p oceeds in the fame” career. What 
remains for our diſcuſſion is, whether, as 
things are now eitcumſtanced, we ought 
to prefer an entire friendſhip with Spain, 
to that ſhare of amity we now experience 
in Portugal; or, if we ought to go on ſup- 
porting Portugal againſt the pretenſions of 
Spain, or the ſake of thoſe commercial ad- 
vantages ſtill redounding to us from our 
traffic in the former kingdom. This is all 

that can properly now fall under our cog- 
nizance; and, in order to determine our- 
ſelves on this head, we need only recollect 
the preſent ſtate of affairs in Portugal, and 
compare them with the advantages that 
neceſſarily muſt accrue to us from a tho- 
rough reconciliation with the Spaniſh 
1 i crown, 
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crown, when further ſtrengthened by the 
conqueſt of Portugal. Js. 


Ihe ſole advantage we receive in Por- 
tugal is, that we have free acceſs to her 
ports, and can ſell to her ſubjects ſuch 
commodities. as they will buy from us. 
That kingdom ſtanding in need of divers 
foreign commodities, hath opened her ports 
for importation on the ſame terms to all 
European nations. Engliſh, French, Dutch 
and Germans, enjoy the ſame facility of 
commerce with Portugal, and pay the ſame 
duties to the crown in the name of cuſ- 
toms, while the Portugueſe furniſh them- 
ſelves from any that ſell the beſt penny= 
worth. We have no right to a preference, 
much leſs to a monopoly, in Portugal: | 
Would it be otherwiſe if Portugal was 
conquered by Spain ? Moſt certainly not. 
No prince ſets himſelf up 'in oppoſition to 
the intereſts of his ſubjects, and prevents 
them from buying on the beſt terms from 
foreign merchants what neceſſarily muſt | 
be had, yet is not to be obtained within 
his own dominions. But is it reaſonable 
that, in return for this privilege, common to 
all our trading neighbours, we ſhould be 
curſt with a needy dependent, always re- 
lying on us for aid in diſtreſs? Yet this, 
js the caſe between us and our Portugues N 
ally, vj 


ally. They are always aſking, and never 
can give us any affiſtance in our wars. 
What then is the mighty benefit we reap 
from our connexions with Portugal? A 
free trade with her, ſuch as other com- 
mercial nations enjoy, under the dreadful 
drawback of being her bully- back againſt 


When there is war between Portugal and 

Spain, we protect the Portugueſe coaſts 
and her commerce. The Brazil fleets under 
our eſrort bring home the riches of her 
American dominions. We preſerve her 
Liſbon from a Spaniſh bombardment, and 
keep the Tagus open for the conveyance 
of military ſtores, troops and proviſions 
where neceflary. A circumſtance of the 
greateſt importance in Portugal, 'a country 
where the victualing of armies in march is 
ſo vety difficult. And to our great forrow 
in the laſt war we did more ; we repulſed 
the invaders with our beſt troops, and 
protected from Spaniſh bravery, the ſink- 
ing crown. of Portugal, while her ſubjects 
requited our kindneſs by reiterated inſults 
on their defenders. | 


Now what are our reaſonable expecta- 
tions from a ſolid friendſhip with Spain en- 


larged by the conqueſt of Portugal? The 
N „ 


firft eſſential benefit concomitant of this 
event, would be the detachment of Spain 
from the intereſts of France. Spairy would 
then feel herſelf able to walk without French 
leading- ſtrings. No ſovereign ſubmits him- 
ſelf voluntarily to the guidance of another, 
or permits his country to be made a money 
province to his neighbour's dominions, if 
he can avoid it. No brother reſigns him- 
ſelf, and his purſe, in this manner, to his 
brother, unleſs neceſſity impells a ſurrender 
of this ſort. The ties of relationſhip are, 
by far, too weak to effectuate ſueh an un- 
reſerved ſubmiſſion. We may, therefore, 
moſt certainly conclude from our own feel- 
ings, that the court of Spain would be glad 
to emancipate herſelf. from the tyranny of 
the elder branch at Verſailles, and that ſhe 
would joyfully lay hold of the firſt oppor- 
tunity of courting the friendſhip of the only 
power in Europe that can enſure her inde- 
pendence on France, if that friendſhip was 
attainable, Our connections with Portugal, 
form the barrier of ſeparation between us 
and Spain. His Catholic majeſty muſt al- 
ways look on Portugal as being a gem by 
force wreſted from his diadem; and never 
can thoroughly reconcile himſelf to the ſole 
ſupporter of the revolting Portugueſe. If 
this bone of contention was out of the way, 
the cauſe of that eternal heart-burning, 
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which prevails againſt us at Madrid, would 
be annihilated. | n 


In order to be ſenſible of this truth, let 
us only conſider in what manner we would 
regard a power that would run to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Iriſh, and attempt to reſcue 
them from the dominion of Britain. Is it 
poſſible to ſuppoſe that we could 770 on 
ourſelves to enter into bonds of friendſhip 
with ſo hoſtile a power, while he continued 
his ſupporting hand with Ireland? Has not 
the court of Madrid the fame ground of 
complaint againſt us, with reſpect to Por- 
tugal ? In the year 1736, did we not equip, 
with.an amazing rapidity, a fleet of above 
thirty ſhips of the line, and diſpatch them 
to the aſſiſtance of Portugal, when only 
alarmed by a meſſage from Spain? What 
can any Spaniard think of this conduct, 
towards a people whom they eſteem in a 
ſtate of rebellion againſt the monarchs of 
Spain? We muſt, therefore, renounce all 
pretenſions to good ſenſe, if we can ſuppoſe 
that a real friendſhip between England and 
Spain, is poſſible, while our Portugueſe 
connections remain. But if that cauſe of 
quarrel was removed, in a Spaniſh conqueſt 
of Portugal, the Spaniſh and Engliſh inte- 
reſts would naturally combine the two na- 
tions 1n a firm league for their mutual de- 
fence; 
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fence; and in Spain we. would find an ally 
able to aſſiſt, without depending on us for 
ſuch extraordinary aids, as we muſt ever 
and anon ſend to Portugal. Spain would 
then have nothing to fear from France, but 
the diſturbance of her Italian ſettlements, 
Aways dear to his Catholic majeſty; and 
theſe we could eaſily defend, by means of 
- our Sardinian ally, whoſe locality, with 
reſpe& to France, muſt for ever bind him 
to our cauſe. ö | 


Would the court of Spain, in that caſe, 
balance between a confederacy with France 
or England? The difference in point of 
intereſt, is manifeſt ; and princes, we know, 
are guided by that rule. Let us, therefore, 
examine it accurately. France, always a 
loſing gameſter in her conteſts with Britain, 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs, draws 
Spain into her quarrels, to their ineſtimable 
loſs, as the late war teſtifies, and inceſſantly 
drains that kingdom of their wealth. But, 
on the event of a ſolid friendſhip between 
us and Spain, the latter would be clear of 
thoſe dangerous bleedings. The miniſtry 
of Madrid would be at liberty to act in con- 
cert with the inclinations of their people, 
who ſtill pant after peace with England, 
and war with all the world beſides. We 
muſt, therefore, lay it dawn as a Fernie 
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that the ſovereign of Spain, would chuſes 
when poſſible, the Engliſh friendſhip pre- 
ferable to that of France ; eſpecially when 
they could gain by the bargain, the valuable 
provinces now ſubject to the Houſe of Bra- 
ganza, and the extenſive Brazils. Nor can 
we doubt but that, after ſuch a proof of 
our amicable diſpoſitions to Spain, our ſhips | 
and their cargoes would be as welcome as 
now to Liſbon and Oporto. We muſt ſup- 
poſe the Spaniſh miniſtry mad, or aſſent to 
this propoſition, that they would then pre- 
fer the friendſhip of Britain to that of 
France; becauſe the former aſks nothing in 
return, but a free trade, and the latter acts 
always as lord paramount of the Spaniſh 
dominions. In Britain, Spain would find 
a power able to protect her large coaſts, _ 
and American plantations, from French in- 
curſions; and I think I may add, that ſhe 
would be aſhamed to exile our merchants 
from ſettlements protected by our arms. 
What an inundation of riches would this 
channel ſupply us with, much ſuperior to 
what we draw by exporting gold from Por- 
tugal? 

There are, I know, ſome who ſuppoſe 
that the Portugueſe gold is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary towards giving a currency. to that 
paper Oy on which the credit of our 
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Bank, merchants, and government, ſeems to 
rely for ſupport. They further apprehend. 
the moſt diſmal conſequences if this foun- 
tain of ſpecie was cloſed; and they believe 
that we owe to ſome favourable direction 
of the Portugueſe miniſtry, this great en- 
gine of ſtate and commerce. But that this 
is all a miſtake of too groſs a nature to 
meet with our approbation, I ſhall clearly 
thew by Ratios that affair in a true light. 


In the beginning of the 1 «th century, 
an edict appeared in Portugal, puniſhing 
with death the exportation of gold. But 
the neceffities of commerce obtruded on 
Portugal a relaxation of that ſeverity. They 
have no inteſtine commodities but wine, 
fruit and ſalt. Theſe cannot purchaſe 
them the whole of the foreign manutac- 
tur.s they want for their own conſump- 
tion and that of the Brazils. They muſt 
theretore pay the ſurplus in gold, ' beſides 
what they can ballance with the articles 
abovementioned, or no body would deal 
with them, When this gold is paid, it 1s 
of no aſe to the foreign merchant, till it 
is carried to his own country, and laid 
under his free diſpoſal at home. Theſe 
confiderations enforced the propriety of 
turni{}:ing foreigrers with a conveyance of 
their property to their reſpeCtive countries, 
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And this conveyance. is king's ſhips, ſhips 
of wat or packets belonging to crowned 
heads, which, by the law of nations, are 
not ſubject to be viſited by the officers of 
the prince whoſe ports they enter. And 
it is certain that the merchants are not 
tyed down to uſe our ſhips of war or 
packets for this purpoſe, preferably to 
thoſe of other nations. And we know 
that, in time of war between France and 
Britain, the merchants uſe Dutch ſhips of 
war, or other neutrals, preferably to ours, 
during that tumultuous ſeaſon, becauſe, 
under theſe circumſtances, neutral royal 
ſhips are not liable to the danger of priva- 
teers; but at other times the Engliſh 
packets are choſen, becauſe of their ſupe- 
rior diſpatch and a greater confidence re- 
poſed on theſe bottoms. In fix weeks, 
from the time of placing the gold aboard 
one of our packets, a bill can be reported 
for the value at Liſbon. And one hundred 
moidores can be lodged here ſafe at Lon- 
don for leſs than one, the danger of the 
ſeas included. Theſe conveniences are nut 
to be found in the ſhips of war of any 
other nation, and will always aſſure to us 
that valuable piece of bulineſs, till ſome 
other nation can ſerve the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch and German dealers in Portugal, 
— S with 
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| with the ſame cheapneſs, ſafety and diſ- 
| patch, which 1s not likely to happen. | 


The French ſhips of war, in particular, 
are not in repute for this buſineſs. The 
credit of their government is not ample 
enough to create a ſafe dependence on their 
faith. For altho' there have been packets 
eſtabliſhed for this very purpoſe. between 
France and Portugal, yet the French could 
never attain to a part of this carriage. Even 
their own merchants could not truſt them; 
but all nations implicitly rely on Engliſh 
integrity, and gladly graſp at the uncom- 
mon diſpatch afforded by our packets at {o 
cheap a rate. 


It is not therefore owing to any indul- 
gence to England that we export gold 
from Portugal; nor doth this exportation 
depend on the favour of the Portugueſe 
miniſtry for its continuance. We owe it 
to thoſe circumſtances which engage fo- 
reign merchants to employ us; and, while 
thoſe circumſtances remain, we muſt al- 
ways enjoy that employment, rule who 
will in Portugal. 


For ſome time after the traffic in the 
exportation of gold commenced at Liſbon, 
great Wettin was neceſſary towards 
con- 
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conducting it ſafely, as the government 
retended to require an obſervance of the 
ay bat the neceſſities of commerce over- 
bearing all other conſiderations, the mi- 
niſtry allowed ſome, latitude, tho! they 
never annulled the law. But in this le- 
nity, no reſpect was had to England. The 
intereſt of Portugal perſuaded. the court of 
Liſbon to overlook the practice, tho': they 
perlevered, to appearance, in maintaining 
the dignity of their laws, tho' in this caſe 
impracticable to be enforced, by reaſon of 
the extention of, their coaſt, and the faci- 
lity of moving a commodity. of this. ſort, 
which is far from being bulky. The 
Engliſh, however, neither 1 in this caſe, nor 
any other, experience in Portugal better 
treatment than other ſtrangers, who all 
have their conſul and judge- conſervator as 
well as the Engliſh. Nay, wherever, a 
charter is granted to the natives, they have 
alſo a judge=conſeryator for protection of the 
rights of the charter ; and theſe: conſery 
vators are veſted with powers far ſuperior 
to thoſe that are given to the conſervators 
of the privileges of foreigners. The con- 
tractors with the government, relative to 
the exciſes on ſoap, tobacco, cards, &c. 
the people of the mint, the officers of the 
revenue, and many others, have each their 
charter and particular judge-conlervator, 
under 
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under whoſe protection they are ranged, 
inſomuch that charter-law conſtitutes the 
oreateſt part of the law of Portugal. But 
the reſidence of ſtrangers in Portugal muſt 
have been very unſafe without this privi- 
lege, if not unſufferable. 


The Portugueſe miniſtry have lately 
erected ſo many trading companies among 
their own ſubjects, with conſervators and 
excluſive privileges, that they have entirely 
altered the ancient ſyſtem. of trade in that 
kingdom, and deprived us, as well as all 
foreigners, of many commercial advantages 
they formerly enjoyed in Portugal and the 
Brazils. On the 13th of December, 1752, 
a law was iſſued, limiting the power of 
foreign conſervators. This was a great 
blow ſtruck at the liberties of aliens, and 
in particular deeply affected the Engliſh re- 
fiding there. Soon afterwards almoſt all 
the trade of the Brazils, formerly open to 
all the born ſubjects of Portugal, and car- 
ried on by fleets and convoys, in which all 
merchants might in ſome degree partici- 
pate, was confined to particular companies, 
endowed each with a charter and a conſer- 
vator, with unlimited powers. The firſt 
of theſe charters is dated on the 7th of 
June,'1755, and comprebends the diſtricts 
of Grand Para and Maranham. 
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By this charter, it was granted to the 
company, that a great part of the effects 
brought home by them ſhould be ſubje& 
to one half of the duty only formerly paid 
when the trade was open to all the ſubjects, 

and that the company ſhould recover their 
debts by diſtreſs, in the ſame manner as the 
royal revenue is gathered. All their com- 
modities are put aboard of two frigates, 
furniſhed to them by the king; andall the 
members of this company, together with 
their clerks and ſervants, are under the 
protection of their conſervator. From 
whence it is evident how difficult it muſt 
be, if not impoſſible, to recover debts from 
perſons covered from the ordinary proceſs 
of law, by ſuch high protection; and con- 

ſequently how injurious privileges of that 


nature muſt prove to thoſe of our nation 


who trade to Portugal in the articles diſ- 
poſed of in this diſtrict. 


On the 31ſt of Auguſt, 1756, there was 
eſtabliſhed a company of the moſt danger- 
ous nature to the Engliſh reſiding at Oporto, 
endowed with a monopoly of the wine 
trade of that province, a conſervator and 


many deſpotic powers. By the conſtitution 


of this company, our whole buſineſs in the 
wine way is reſtrained to a ſmall diſtrict, 
o | and 
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and laid at the — of the Portugueſe 
who compoſe the company. We are not 
now at liberty to buy our wines where we 
can have them at the cheapeſt rates, of the 
beſt and richeſt quality, but muſt deal with 
the perſons reſiding in a particular ſmall 
diſtrict. The conſequences of which re- 
ſtriction on our commerce are but too ob- 
vious. How hurtful this new regulation 
muſt prove to this branch of our traffic is 
too apparent. But this is not all: this 
company is provided with a ſort of officers, 
called inſpectors, who take an exact cog- 
nifance of our purchaſes, try the quality 
of our wines, demand an account of the 
ſeveral prices at which we bought them, 
afterwards value them according, to their 
own fancies, and fet marks on our caſks, 
denoting their valuation often below the 
fums we paid for our goods. This curious 
enquiry, it is plain, unveils the myſtery 
under which trade muſt be carried on; 
and is in its own nature calculated for 
firſt diſcovering and then precluding us of 
the remaining advantages of our former 
connexions with this kingdom. And the 
arbitrary powers of this grant demonſtrate, 
without contradiction, a formed intention, 
of one day playing off on us the high au- 
thorities with which theſe grantees are 
veſted. The powers of theſe .monopo- 

lilers 
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ſers reſemble a clould ready to burſt on the 
heads of our countrymen in the province 
of Oporto. And the injuries our mer- 
chants in Portugal daily receive from that 
quarter, have already given birth to too 
many juſt complaints to the Britiſh miniſtry, 
which fully evince that whether we carry 
our goods to Portugal, or draw from thence 
the productions of their foil, we muſt for 
ever continue expoſed to Portugueſe impo- 
ſitions, exactions and oppreſſions, while we 
carry on any trade with that too ſelfiſh 
kingdom, whoſe inceſſant efforts tend to 
the total extinction of our commerce all 
over their dominions, as will bye and bye 
further appear in the courſe of this per- 
formance. 


The 12th of December, 1756, exhibit- 
ed to the world in Portugal a new engine 
of fraud deſtined to protect their knaviſh 
countrymen from the ordinary proſecutions 
of juſtice for debt. A new court was then 
erected in Liſbon, with a juriſdiction of a 
very extraordinary ſort, reſembling that of 
a commiſſion of bankruptcy. To this court 
any Portugueſe may repair at any time at 
his own pleaſure, and give up the key of 
his warehouſe and books of account; by 
which ingenious device he ſtands exempted 
from actions at the ſuit of his creditors, - 
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who muſt in that caſe be ſatisfied with ſuch. 
a dividend as his effects appearing on his 
books will afford, and accept of it in full 
diſcharge of all precedings, without far- 
ther acceſs to any eſtate he may afterwards 
acquire. This court grants the debtor a 


general acquittance, without ſuffering his 
creditors a review of his books, which are 
depoſited in the archives of the junto or 
board of commerce, as theſe judges ſtile 
themſelves. The junto, indeed, examines 
the debtor and his books, but without the 
preſence of his creditors, who are not even 
authoriſed to meet and ſcrutinize into the 
conduct of the perſon who thus eludes 
their demands. We all know that the 
meetings of creditors are often productive 
of important diſcoveries of injuſtices, and 
wrongs of the moſt aſtoniſhing kind. One 
creditor, it frequently happens, is apprized 
of one part of a ſtory relative to the con- 
duct of the debtor, and another gentle- 
man from his knowledgeſupplies the meet- 
ing with a further account of circum- 
ſtances relative to the ſame affair, till the 
whole work of darkneſs is fully laid open 
to the confuſion of roguery. - By this 
means, many ſcenes of iniquity come to 
light, which otherwiſe might have eſcaped 
the public attention, to the great detriment 
ef injured honeſty, and no ſmall diſap- 
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pointment of vindictive juſtice. But no 
ſuch meetings of creditors being autho- 
riſed by the laws of Portugal, the conſe- 
quences muſt be ſtrongly encouraging to 
villainy. There the creditors have no 
right even to interrogate their debtor on 
oath, and his eſtate comes not under. their 
management. It is laid entirely under the 
inſpection of the officers of the junto, who 
act in all the debtor's affairs, as they pleaſe, 
being only anſwerable to a court who 
know nothing of the matter further than 
their accomptants and clerks think fit to 
repreſent, and their repreſentation is the 
rule of the junto's proceedings. Nor 1s 


the advice of the creditors, much leſs their 


conſent, demanded, either in any of the in- 
termediate meaſures, or in the laſt act of 
their power, I mean the total acquittal of 
the debtor. This law is the more ſevere 
on foreigners, that the natives are always 
the debtors, who by the ingenious ſtrata- 
gem of petitioning the protection of the 
junto, get clear of all their debts, and ob- 
tain their affairs to be huddled up in the 
ſecret manner peculiar to this court, with- 
out the admiſſion. of the eyes of prying 
creditors into any of their concerns. Many 
inſtances can be given of the frauds perpe- 
trated under this cover,” and of the great 
damages our fellow ſubjects in Portugal 
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have thereby ſuffered, but it will ſuffice at 
preſent, to lay before the world one caſe 
of a worthy Britiſh ſubject, highly injured 
by theſe machinations to the extent of no 
leſs a ſum than that of one hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds. The caſe is well 
known on the Royal Exchange, where 
there are many perſons of undoubted pro- 
bity, who can vouch for its authenticity, 
and give every enquirer full ſatisfaction. 
that the unſortunate ſufferer hath been 
doomed to a long reſidence in Portugal, 
for the fole purpoſe of recovering this 
large debt, without the leaſt appearance 
of ſucceſs, which cannot be reaſonably ex- 
pected, while that iniquitous junto is per- 
mitted to exiſt. | | 


The 6th of Auguſt of next year produ- 
ced another new law of a very extraordi- 
nary nature, and noxious, I think, in the 
laſt degree to commerce. The law I have 
in my eye, is that relating to loans on 
bottomry, and forbidding more than five 
per cent. intereſt, the uſual rate of intereſt 
in the kingdom to be taken on theſe loans. 
This law, it is evident, muſt totally diſ- 
courage advances of money at ſo low a rate 
on this dangerous ſecurity, and conſe- 
quently deprive the trade of the Brazils of 
thoſe aids it formerly received therefrom. 

Nor 
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Nor can it eſcape any man's obſervation, 
that a law of this fort muſt be hurtful to 
trade in general, and of conſequence hurt- 
ful to all traders, in which claſs our coun- 
trymen in Portugal are to be conſidered. 


The Portugueſe miniſtry reſted not here 
in their plans to diſtreſs our trade, and that 
of foreigners in general. In the December 
following they eſtabliſhed another junto or 
board of commerce ſubordinate to the 
former, whoſe buſineſs is kept an invio- 
lable ſecret. This ſub-junto is compoſed 
of the retailers of foreign commodities, 
whoſe vocation in the courſe of their bu- 
ſineſs, calls them into foreign houſes, where 
they, as dealers, enquire into the contents 
of foreign ſtores. It is indiſputable that a 
corporation of this ſort, having an office of 
intelligence, to which the report of the 
fruits of theſe reſearches is made, can al- 
ways eaſily know the quantity of foreign 
goods of every ſort in the market of Por- 
tugal ; the quality and value of each piece, 
the circumſtances of the poſſeſſor, and per- 
haps even the neceſſities which may oblige 
ſome particular perſons to ſell at an un- 
dervalue; ſo univerſal and particular a know- 
ledge of the ſtate of trade indubitably en- 
ables that body to make a certain judge- 
ment where each piece of goods 1s to be 
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had at the loweſt value, and what mea- 
ſures are the moſt proper to purſue, in 
order to beat down the prices. A diſclo- 
ſure of the minute occurrences which in 
this manner come to the knowledge of 
each member, thus placed in one point of 
view before the retailers in general, muſt 
certainly furniſh them with informations of 
the molt profitable ſort, to perſons engaged 
in their way, and at the ſame time of the 
worſt conſequence to importers, whoſe 
ſtocks, circumſtances, neceſſities and views, 
by this means, become expoſed to the very 
perſons from whom all thoſe facts ought 
to be molt cautiouſly concealed. The very 
nature of the perſons occupied in this com- 
miſſion, ſpeaks the object of their erection, 
and demonſtrates the prejudice that muſt 
inevitably thereby redound to all who have 
goods to diſpoſe of, in a nation ſo well in- 
{truſted in every article fit to determine 
their refolutions. For every man conver- 
fant in trade knows, that the prices of all 
goods riſe and fall upon the preſumed 
plenty or ſcarcity of the needed commo- 
dity, the circumſtances of the venders, and 
the concealment of thoſe matters which the 
Portugueſe retailers become perfectly ac- 
quainted of by the ſtudious care of theſe 
commiſſioners; in order by this ſort of mo- 
nopoly the better to oppreſs the foreign 
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trade, by this means bringing the whole 
commerce of the city with foreigners, into 


one and the ſame intereſtand point of view. 


The 3oth of July, 1759, ſupplied us 
with a renewed evidence of the monopo- 
lifing ſpirit of Portugal. A law then ap- 
peared for eſtabliſhing an excluſive com- 
pany over the diſtricts of Pernambucco and 
Paraiba in Brazil, with powers analogous 
to thoſe enjoyed over Grand Para and Ma- 
ranham, and forbidding all others of the 
ſubjects to repair to thoſe parts, with the 
addition of ſome particularities reſpecting 
the nature of that trade. 


There now remained only the diſtricts 
of Bahia and Rio Janeiro unappropriated 
to ſome trading company, the reſt. of Bra- 
zil being all chartered to one or other of 
the two companies abovementioned. But 
as the diſpoſal of theſe diſtricts (where the 
tobacco grows) to the ſole uſe of a com- 
pany, mult have greatly hurt the valuable 
branch of the revenue ariſing from it, 
there appeared no poſſible method of mo- 
nopoliſing theſe ſole remains of the Brazil 
trade, except by confining that trade to li- 
cenſed ſhips, which was accordingly done; 
and a law commanding this meaſure to be 
obſerved was accordingly iſſued under the 
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ſtamp of royal authority, aboliſhing the 
antient manner of carrying on that com- 
merce by fleets and convoys. This new 
regulation puts the capeſtone on the grand 
delign of appropriation with reſpect to the 
Brazil trade, and hath delivered it wholly 
into the arms of monopoliſers, a ſpecies of 
traders who may juſtly be denominated 
the bane of commerce, wherever they are 
created. The monopolies erected in Por- 
tugal, have in their conſequences ſhut out 
the mercantile world from that country, 
and ſurrendered to a few, all the ordinary 
gains of dealing, while the monopoliſts of 
the Brazils have aſſumed to themſelves ex- 
cluſively, the great profits attendant on that 
invaluable trade. The feelings of the 
people here from engroſſers among us, may 
readily convey to them an idea of the mi- 
ſcries conſequent on the Portugueſe mono- 
polies, both to the conſtant inhabitants of 
that country, and thoſe that go thither for 
the purpoſe of ſelling their goods. Before 
theſe monopolies were deviſed, we could 
vend our goods to whoever called for them. 
The whole of Portugal was open for con- 
tracts of a commercial nature. The Bra- 
zils tco was our market by the way of Por- 
tugal. Now the tables are turned; the 
great companies exerciſe an equal tyranny 
over ſtrangers and natives, and rob both 
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of thoſe profits which ſwell their coffers. 
Whatever might be our former proſpects 
in Portugal, and from thence on the Bra- 
fils, theſe channels of wealth are either 
narrowed to a ſhred, or quite diverted into 
the pockets of the excluſive companies. 
And to conſummate our miſeries, our deb- 
tors are protected by inteſtine conſervators 
and juntoes, from the ordinary proceſs of 
law, while the powers of foreign conſer- 
vators are ſo abridged, that their authority 
affords us no ſafety from being treated like 
ſlaves. | 


Theſe conſequences, direful .as they are 
in their effects, all ſpring from the royal 
authority of the houſe of Braganza; and 
whatever obligations: that houſe lies undet 
to England, it muſt be admitted that theſe 
regulations are of ſo hoſtile a nature to our 
trade, that worſe could not be dreaded to 
prevail in Portugal, whatever royal houſe 
reigned there. Why then ſhould we reach 
ſuch a blow to the trade and manufactures 
of England, as to ſupport in Portugal that 
majeſty and face of government, which 
from day to day creates ſo many new ob- 
ſtructions to our trade? Unleſs England is 
determined to be a ſuicide, murder her own 
commerce, and preſerve the deſtroyers of 
her higheſt intereſts, ſhe muſt adopt a new 
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plan of conduct towards a nation which 
hath ſo materially altered her meaſures to- 
wards our merchants. Was the motive 
never ſo ſtrong, which in former days call- 
ed us to ſupport the houſe of Braganza on 
the throne of Portugal, that motive exiſts 
not now. We have now a ſovereignty in 
that kingdom to deal with, which cuts our 
trade with its prerogative, as with a two 
edged ſword, ſets up monopolies to deprive 
us of our gains, protects our debtors from 
our proſecutions, and erects commercial 
boards of inquiſition as hurtful to com- 


merce, as ſpiritual courts of that nature are 
to religion. 


We have been content to trade with the 
Portugueſe as with the Spaniards, on the 
footing of a total excluſion from their Ame- 
rican dominions, provided no alteration 
was introduced into the antient ſyſtem of 
trade in Portugal; but that favour being 
denied us in a country where we have a 
right to exact it, there cannot now be fi- 
gured any colourable reaſon why we ſhould 
oppoſe a Spanith conqueſt of Portugal, or 
continue to obferve treaties on our part, 
with a kingdom which hath ſo notoriouſly 
cancelled all our obligations to it, and an- 
nihilated that free trade our anceſtors en- 
joyed with theirs. Was Portugal at th's 
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moment a2 province of Spain, our mer- 
chants could not fear worſe treatment there, 
On the contrary, it cannot be denied, but 
that theſe late regulations of which we 
complain, all leaning for ſupport on the 
legiſlative power of the houſe of Braganza, 
would fall to the ground, by the expulſion 


of that royal authocity which enacted theſe 
ordinances, 


The mean and too ſelfiſh views of Por- 
tugal direct her to meditate every poſſible 
coup de main, whereby to curtail our uſual 
profits, and gradually extinguiſh all our lu- 
crative proſpects on that kingdom. -But 
fince this is the determined reſolution of 
the court of Portugal, can we reaſonably 
fear a more hoſtile regnancy of councils at 
Liſbon. Many arguments drawn from ex- 
perience, aſſure us, that a Spanith govern- 
ment in Portugal would act with a higher 
degree of reCtitude, and diſdain the tricky 
projets of the Portugueſe adminiſtration 
ſo nearly allied in temper to fraud and ped- 
dling avarice, And if we would cultivate 
in earneſt the friendſhip of Spain, by de- 
ſerting Portugal, there can be no doubt 
reaſonably entertained, but that very bene- 
ficial terms of accommodation with the 
court of Madrid would be readily granted, 
and as religiouſly obſerved, with that can- 
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dour ſo natural to a Spaniard. Every mo- 
tive that can influence a great king, would 
unite their force, in order to induce his 
catholic majeſty to a treaty, which pro- 
miſed fo fair for the glory of Spain, the 
extention 'of the royal revenues, and the 
promotion of the trade of his ſubjects. 


By theſe regulations, nearly as hurtful ta 
the Portugueſe as to us, the ducal family 
of Braganza hath delivered the trade of Por- 
tugal and the Brazils excluſively into the 
hands of a few engroſſers, effectually an- 
nihilated all the commercial connexions 
formerly exiſting between this kingdom 
and Portugal, and left with us the forrow- 
ful reflexion of having expended very idly 
our blood and treaſure in ſupport of a re- 
volting ſubject, to the prejudice of a king- 
dom whoſe friendſhip the beſt policy al- 
ways directed us to cultivate, We ſurely 
never had any motive but intereſt to engage 
us in defence of the claim of the Braganza 
family againſt the pretenſions of Spain. Re- 
ligion could have no ſhare in that quarrel, 
fince the houſe of Braganza profeſſes the 
worſt ſpecies of the Roman catholicreligion. 
And morality could never dire& us to in- 
terfere between the ſovereigns of Spain, 
and the ſubjects of that kingdom. But 
where lies our intereſt now? Not in de- 
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ending the houſe of Braganza, unleſs it be 


our intereſt to impoveriſh our merchants 
trading to Portugal, by ſupporting mono-- 
oliſers that run away with thoſe gains our 

tellow ſubjects formerly enjoyed. We have 
now no intereſt in the houſe of Braganza, 
unleſs it be our intereſt to maintain by 
our arms Portugueſe engroſſers of our an- 
tient rights in Portugal, the protectors of 
our debtors from our lawful proſecutions, 
and inquiſitorial juntoes, whoſe buſineſs 
lies in diſcovering the profits of our trade, 
the neceſſities of our merchants, and the 
extent of our ſtocks on hand, that they 
may graſp at every opportunity to break 
down our prices, and undermine our com- 
merce. Shall we for ever continue the 
dupes of a government which perſecutes our 
mercantile intereſts in this manner? Or 
ſhall we, in conſiſtence with good ſenſe, 
and the ſoundeſt dictates of reaſon, relin- 
quiſh the ſupport of a kingdom againſt 
Spain, in which we have no particular in- 
tereſt to purſue, which would not be as 
open to us at leaſt, if not more, in caſe 
Portugal was now in poſſeſſion of that 
crown ? Prejudicial maxims of policy may 
lead us to go on in the ſame abſurd tract 
of truckling to the perfidies of the revolt- 
ing houſe of Braganza. But cool reflexion, 
was it for one moment employed on this 
- import- 
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dour ſo natural to a Spaniard. Every mo- 
tive that can influence a great king, would 
unite their force, in order 'to induce his 
catholic majeſty to a treaty, which pro- 
miſed ſo fair for the glory of Spain, the 
extention of the royal revenues, and the 
promotion of the trade of his ſubjeQs. 


By theſe regulations, nearly as hurtful ta 
the Portuguele as to us, the ducal family 
of Braganza hath delivered the trade of Por- 
tugal and the Brazils excluſively into the 
hands of a few engroflers, effectually an- 
nihilated all the commercial connexions 
formerly exiſting between this kingdom 
and Portugal, and left with us the forrow- 
ful reflexion of having expended very idly 
our blood and treaſure in fupport of a re- 
volting ſubject, to the prejudice of a king- 
dom whole friendſhip the beſt policy al- 
ways directed us to cultivate, We ſurely 
never had any motive but intereſt to engage 
us in defence of the claim of the Braganza 
family againſt the pretenſions of Spain. Re- 
ligion could have no ſhare in that quarrel, 
fince the houſe of Braganza profeſſes the 
worſt ſpecies of the Roman catholicreligion. 
And morality could never dire& us to in- 
terfere between the ſovereigns of Spain, 
and the ſubjects of that kingdom. But 
waere lies our intereſt now ? Not in de- 
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fending the houſe of Braganza, unleſs it be 
our intereſt to impoveriſh our merchants 
trading to Portugal, by ſupporting mono- 
oliſers that run away with thoſe gains our 
tellow ſubjects formerly enjoyed. We have 
now no intereſt in the houſe of Braganza, 
unleſs it be our intereſt to maintain by 
our arms Portugueſe engroſſers of our an- 
tient rights in Portugal, the protectors of 
our debtors from our lawful proſecutions, 
and inquiſitorial juntoes, whoſe bufineſs 
lies in diſcovering the profits of our trade, 
the neceſſities of our merchants, and the 
extent of our ſtocks on hand, that they 
may graſp at every opportunity to break 
down our prices, and undermine our com- 
merce. Shall we for ever continue the 
dupes of a government which perſecutes our 
mercantile intereſts in this manner? Or 
ſhall we, in confiſteace with good ſenſe, 
and the ſoundeſt dictates of reaſon, relin- 
quiſh the ſupport of a kingdom againſt 
Spain, in which we have no particular in- 
tereſt to purſue, which would not be as 
open to us at leaſt, if not more, in caſe 
Portugal was now in poſſeſſion of that 
crown ? Prejudicial maxims of policy may 
lead us to go on in the ſame abſurd tract 
of truckling to the perfidies of the revolt- 
ing houſe of Braganza. But cool reflexion, 
was it for one moment employed on this 
= import- 
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important affair, would quickly perfuade 
us to deſiſt from the alliance of a prince 
who uſes againſt us that very regal power, 
which our friendſhip to him continues in 
his family. 


I might here ſhew that all theſe juntoes 
and chartered companies, are abſolutely 
contrary to treaty with us, as that made 
in Oliver's time ſtipulates, that the effefts of 
our debtors ſhall not be ſkreened from legal 
executions by protections from the king, or any 
other power ; and that made when Charles 
II. married the Infanta, gives us a free 
trade to the Brazils, with camptoirs in their 
American ſettlements, for the ſale of our 


goods. But I will not pay the houſe of 


Braganza the compliment to ſuppoſe, that 
we ſhould expect from that family, an ob- 
ſervance of faith; or treat my countrymen 
in ſo deſpicable a light as to imagine, that 
they are filly enough to account it a diſap- 
pointment, to learn that the court of Por- 
tugal hath broke all their treaties with us, 
No, that is not my aim. My true inten- 
tion is, by a narrow inſpection into our 
intereſt, to ſhew that we have no reaſon 
from INTEREST, to care whether the Por- 
tugueſe receive their laws from Liſbon or 
Madrid ; becauſe the worſt power on earth, 
if maſter of Portugal, could not uſe our 
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merchants worſe than they are now treated 
in that kingdom. And how juſtifiable ſo- 
ever this conduct towards our countrymen 
might be in a prince of the royal houſe of 
Spain, it is utterly inexcuſable in a deſcend- 
. ant from John I. of Portugal. 


It is too often pretended, that for the 
ſake of the profit we make from our 
trade with Portugal, we ought not only to 
ſupport the independency of the houſe of 
Braganza, but alſo to overlook their failures 
in point of faith, leſt a Spaniſh conqueſt 
ſhould totally deprive us of the whole of 
the Portugueſe trade. And in order to 
refute this original miſtake in our poli- 
tical ſyſtem, this treatiſe is wrote, as well as 
to ſhew that we have no benefit in Portugal 
but what ariſes from the neceſſities of the 
Portugueſe, and the beauty and utility of 
our goods, and conſequently none of which 
we could be deprived by a Spaniſh con- 
queſt of the provinces compoſing that king- 
dom. For if Liſbon and Oporto were now 
ſubje& to the crown of Spain, our ma- 
nufactures would till be as welcome there 
as they are now at Cadiz or Corunna 3, 
that is to ſay, our goods would be juſt as 
ſaleable in Portugal ſubjeRed to the court of 
Madrid as in independent Portugal: a pro- 
poſition ſo nearly ſelf-evident, that I can- 
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not enough admire how it came to be 


doubted, or rather denied. 


If the neceſſities of the Portugueſe and 
their ideas of the value of our manufactures 
could be annihilated by a Spaniſh conqueſt, 
or if Portugal could be on Sat event other- 
wiſe provided than as at this preſent time, 
there might be ſome colour for denying the 
propoſition mentioned above. But finee 
we are abſolutely certain that none of theſe 
alternatives can happen from that altera- 
tion of the Portugueſe allegiance, it is cer- 
tainly nothing to us in point of commer- 


Cial intereſt, whether a deſcendant of the 


ducal houſe of Braganza or a Spaniſh vice- 
roy preſides at Lisbon. 


It is fooliſh to believe that in the caſe 
of the latter circumſtance prevailing at Liſ- 
bon, the French only would be indulged 
in the excluſive right of diſpoſing of their 
goods in Portugal. Is it ſo now in Spain? 
It neither is, nor can be ſo either in Spain 
or Portugal: for the French cannot ſupply 
them with goods of the agreeable quality of 


ours, and an univerſal revolt would in any 


kingdom be conſequent of ſo injurious a 


reſtraint, as it would be conceived to be, to 
compel the people ro buy goods they did 
not like, in place of thoſe they eſteemed, 

and 
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and had been accuſtomed to wear. Spain 
has very lately exemplified this truth in the 
expulſion of the miniſter who attempted to 
deprive them of their cloaks made of 
Engliſh cloth. The'Spaniſh miniſtry might 
be engaged, tho' much agaioſt, the ſpirit 
of the Spaniſh nation, to. enter into an 
Engliſh war in complaiſance to the politics 
of France ; but the Spaniards were not to 
be terrified into the diſuſe of manufactures 
they approved of, and from their earlieſt 
days had worn, for the ſake of gratifying a 
miniſterial partiality to the court of Ver- 
ſailles. No kingdom will ſuffer their backs 
to be harrowed in this manner; and that 
very recent experience above quoted, hath 
teſtified that Spain in particular will not 
ſubmit to any ſuch oppreſſive impoſitions. 
Even Ruſſia, on alike occaſion, taught us 
that the moſt enſlaved nations will not 
yield to every arbitrary dictate of court ar- 
rogance, in oppoſition to their genius, in- 
tereſts and habits: compulſive means are 
always found inſufficient under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. Nor can any probable motive 
be aſſigned proper to influence the court of 
Madrid to try ſo dangerous an experiment, 
as that of compelling their ſubjects to buy 
French goods preferably to thoſe of their 
own choice. We may therefore lay it 
down as-a certainty, that on the event of 
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a Spaniſh conqueſt, Portugal would have 
the ſame liberty as now, to make purchaſ- 
es from foreigners indiſcriminately, and 
wherever they could have the beſt penny-. 
worth, to their liking. 3 


Altho our miniſters have not ſeen theſs 
things in the ſame light, but have at a 
molt enormous expence maintained the in- 
dependency of. Fortugal, yet the Dutch, 
the beſt judges of commerce in the world, 
have always been convinced of the pro- 
pricty of this reaſoning, and never inter- 
fered in the political wars between Spain 
and Portugal, in conſequence of a firm 
perſuaſion, that the commercial world had 

no intereſt in the queſtion, whether a Spa- 
niſh vice-roy or the dake of Braganza 
reigned at Liſbon, The fame judicious 
ſyſtem of politics has always prevailed at 
Vienna and Berlin. Altho' the inhabitants 
of Sileſia furniſh the Portugueſe with lin- 
nens, as we do with woollens, toys and 
Birmingham wares, yet neither of theſe 
powers, when ſovereigns of Sileſia, ever 
imagined themſelves on that account con- 
cerned in the protection of the houſe of 
Braganza againſt the reſentment of Spain, 
becauſe they eaſily comprehended that the 
Portugueſe would not buy one yard of lin- 
nen the leſs, for their voy ſubjected ns 
r 8 
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the latter monarchy ; and it is as plain that 


they would not for that reaſon uſe the 
fewer of our merchandiſes. 5 


By our injudicious manner of reaſoning 
on this and ſimilar occaſions, we actually 
contribute more than all other European 
nations beſides, to the eſtabliſhment of 
that univerſal monarchy in France, which 
we ſeem ſo much to dread. By our be- 
haviour to Portugal, we,compel the court 
of Madrid to throw itſelf into the arms of 
that of Verſailles ; and by our taking the 
part of Pruffia againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
we lay that houſe under the neceſſity of 
uniting itſelf with the family of Bourbon. 
Thus on both fides of the Pyrenees we 
practiſe the ſame imprudences, and conſti- 
tute old Lewis, the protector of injured 
princes ; thereby giving him an opening to 
the trade of their ſubjects, greatly to the 
detriment of our own merchants. But if 
we would avail ourſelves of one moment's 
cool reflection on theſe incidents, we would 
plainly perceive that commerce and domi- 
nion are things of ſo different a nature, that 
there is not the leaſt connection between 
them, at leaſt in the affair now under our 
conſideration; or, if there is, it is rather 
our intereſt that Portugal ſhould be ſub- 
ject to Spain, becauſe in that caſe the Por- 

tugueſe 
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tugueſe would not be indulged in the pro- 


ſecution of thoſe ſchemes that tend to the 
improvement of Portugal, and in their con- 


ſequences muſt one day leſſen our trade 


with its inhabitants. The houſe of Bra- 


ganza encourages in their ſubjects an in- 
clination. to agriculture and manufactures, 
and forms every regulation that can be de- 
viſed for encreaſing the riches of their 
people. It is natural and reaſonable that 
they ſhould do ſo; but this conduct muſt 
in time leſſen the demands of Portugal for 
Britiſh merchandiſes. And can we con- 
ceive that it would be ſo alſo, if Portugal 
was ſubje& to Spain? We are certain it 
would not be fo, becauſe conquerors never 
conſult the intereſts of the conquered; and 
Spain, when formerly in poſſeſſion of Por- 
tugal, prevented, as much as was in their 
power, the improvement of that country, 
that they might hinder the Portugueſe from 
emerging out of that (tate of weakneſs and 
ſubjection in Which they choſe to hold 
them. The nature of the thing teaches us 
that it muſt be ſo again, how ſoon Por- 
tugal is ſubject to Spain: and therefore, 
it neither is, nor can be, our intereſt to 
form an obſtruction to that event. 


Many and ſtrong are the prej adices which 
blind our eyes in this intereſting affair. At 
ſome- 


692 
ſametimes we are told that the ballance of 
trade between us and Portugal amounts at 
leaſt to a million a year; and the great 
quantity of Spaniſh gold circulating in 
Britain, is produced in evidence of the lu- 
crative nature of the Portugueſe trade. At 
others it is urged, that many thouſands of- 
our laborious manufacturers depending for 
their daily ſuſtenance on that commerce, 
it would be an experiment of too danger- 
ous a nature, to ſuffer a total alteration of 
the ſyſtem of public affairs in a kingdom to 
which we are ſo ſtrongly attached, by to 
beneficial connections. But the whole 
force of this argument is nearly obviated 
by what is already ſaid, in proof that our 
trade with Portugal depends not in the leaſt 
atom of its ſtructure on the continuance of 
the dominion of the houſe of Braganza. 
And leaſt any prejudicial fears on that ſub- 
ject ſhould ſtill reſt in our breaſts, on ac- 
count of the ſuppoſed immenſity of the 
Portugueſe trade, and the great quantity of 
Portugueſe gold in our dominions, I thall 
ſet that matter in a true light. 


In order to which I muſt obſerve, that 
the ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of ſo be- 
neficial a trade between this kingdom and 
Portugal, is an aſſumption not at all 
vouched, and if maturely enquired into 


will 


* 
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will be found to be a meer pretenſion witi- 
out any foundation in fact or truth. From 
the Portugueſe cuſtom- houſe entries, com- 
pared with ours, there appears not the 
leaſt colour for ſo bold an aſſertion. Thoſe 
that have taken the trouble of looking moſt 
accurately into the ſtate of the circumſtan- 
ces of that trade, by inſpecting the en- 
tries of both nations, aſſure us, that the 
ballance upon the whole in our favour, 
after fairly examining the various branches 
of commerce carried on between England 
and Portugal, amounts not to three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds at moſt; a trifle 
compared with the boaſting allegations of 
thoſe that magnify ſo enormouſly the be- 
nefits we receive in that commerce. 


Nor is the quantity of Portugueſe gold 
always circulating in this kingdom, if 
rightly conſidered, any valid reaſon for our 
entertaining even a doubt to the contrary 
of what is here ſet forth as to the diminu- 
tive nature of the Portugueſe trade : for the 
Hanſe towns, Holland and Italy pay in the 
fame coin: ſo that in truth, our Portugueſe 
money is the ballance of almoſt all our 
traffic with the continent of Europe. From 
whence it is obvious, that we ought not 
to place to the credit of Portugal, every 
piece of gold that bears the image. of the 

| dukes 


1 
dukes of Braganza. From which obſer- 
vations the reader may learn how deceitful 
appearances often are, and what a huge 
difference there is between putting a blind 
confidence in random declarations; tho' ut- 
tered with the greateſt aſſurance and ſter- 
ling truth, which alone can ſtand the 
teſt of a ſcrutiniſing enquiry. It is eaſy 
to aſſert that our trade with Portugal brings 
us in annually a clear ballance of a million 
of money, but far more difficult to con- 
vince the cautious enquirer of the truth of 
the fact. No evidence of ſuch an immen- 
ſity of gains in the Portugueſe trade exiſts. 
And we may as well ſuppoſe the ballance of 
that trade in our favour to amount to ten 
millions as one by the year, if the % dixit 
of the aſſerter is to be accepted, as proof 
of the reality of that propoſition. But be 
the favourable ballance of the Portugueſe 
trade What it will, if we owe not that 
commerce to the favour of the dukes of 
Braganza, but to the ſuperior quality of 
our goods; it is of all fears the moſt wo- 
maniſh, to dread the extinction of our Por- 


tugueſe trade from 2 nil conqueſt of 
Portugal. | 


The dukes of Braganza, ever ſince the 
expulſion of their fraternal allies the Stuarts, 
have behaved to England in the moſt un- 
grateful 
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grateful ' manner. They have gradually 


wormed us out of every diſtinctive privilege 


we enjoyed in Portugal, and thereby can- 


celled every obligation we lay under to that 
ducal family. The moſt endearing kindneſſ- 
es from us have not been able to win them 
to England. We have to no purpoſe, pro- 
tected them from the ſword, from famine, 
and the devaſtations of eatth-quakes. They 
ſtill perſiſt in the ſame ungrateful road, 
perſecuting our trade and oppreſſing our 
merchants within their dominions; rob- 


-bing them of their wealth by injurious 
protections and unjuſt ſentences, and en- 


couraging their ſubjects in indignities to- 
wards the AE in that country. 


This return, however, bad as it is, muſt 
be acknowleged the beſt which can be ex- 


pected, for protecting a rebellious ſubject 


againſt the vindictive arrets of a prince 
pointed out by blood and nature to reign 
in Portugal. The aq king of Spain, 
according to all the rules of ſucceſſion 
known in England or other civiliſed na- 
tions, hath the lineal right to the Portu- 
gueſe crown, in right of his mother, born 
ſole heireſs of the antient houſe of Parma, 
and repreſenting the eldeſt of three co-heir- 
eſſes of the antient royal family of Portu- 
gal. Why then ſhould we combat a title 

approved 
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approved of in our Jaw, and confirmed by 
the aſſent of other civiliſed nations, in fa- 
vour of a prince who makes treaties with 
the deluſive view of trapanning our fellow 
ſubjects into his power, that he may plun- 
der their houſes and impriſon their perſons 
againſt the faith of treaties, and the known 
rights of denizons of this realm r 


So rigorous is the preſent duke of Bra- 
ganza to our fellow ſubjects in Portugal, 
that he hath deprived them of the right of 
having a judge conſervator of their privi- 
leges, ſo that they lie open to the perſe- 
cutions of the ordinary judges of the king- 
dom, while they have no tribunal to apply 
to for compelling payments of debts, or 
obtaining a redreſs of injuries. Is this uſage 
tolerable in a prince ſo greatly indebted to 
England? I only lay before the public a 
naked ſtate of facts. Let every true 
Engliſhman lay his hand to his heart, and 
conſider how the relation of theſe facts af- 
fect him, or if he can ſuffer without the 
deepeſt reſentment, the reading of a recital 
ſo ignominious to his country, as well as 
diſgraceful to the duke of Braganza. 


In Spain our fellow ſubjects complain of 
no injuries like theſe they groan, under in 
Portugal, a country which our merchants 
2 G would 
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would willingly deſert, if they could only 
recover ten ſhillings in the pound of the 
debts due to them by the Portugueſe. 
Why then ſhould we continue to defend 
in Portugal a government which uſes our 
merchants ſo unjuſtly preferable to one 
which treats them with kindneſs? Our 
preſent patriot miniſters, it is to be hoped, 
will look more narrowly into our intereſts, 
and the true dignity of this nation, than 
to purſue the ſame incongruous ſyſtem of 


politics, which hath hitherto prevailed to- 
wards Portugal. 


The friendſhip of Spain is ſurely worth 
having, eſpecially when it may be ſo cheapl 
obtained, by the ſacrifice of a prince, whoſe 
alliance ſo ſtrongly diſgraces and hurts us. 
It is probable the king of Spain will make 
us a better return for our friendſhip. At 
leaſt he cannot make us a worſe. In giv- 
ing up the intereſts of the houſe of Bra- 
ganza, in compliment to the ſuperior title 
of his catholic majeſty to the crown of 
Portugal, we have every thing that's good 
to hope for, and nothing to fear. By that 
ſtep we cannot introduce into Portugal, an 
adminiſtration more hoſtile to Britain, and 
we may obtain by this means, in that coun- 
try, the eſtabliſhment of a more humane, 
juſt and benign government. Nay, it can- 


not 
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not be regarded as preſuming to go further, 
and expect from the known generoſity of 
the Spaniſh nation, a kinder reception in 
Portugal from Spain regnant in that king- 
dom, than from independent Portugal. At 


leaſt it is prudent to try where we may 
gain and cannot loſe. 


A ſolid and unfeigned union of intereſts 
with Spain, would probably entitle us to a 
participation in the trade of the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. The great kingdoms of Peru 
and Mexico would then be open to the vi- 
fits of our merchants, where we ſhould 
find a market for the conſumption of our 
manufactures, far exceeding in extent what 
could be had in the Brazils, tho' we were 
in poſſeſſion of every privilege ſtipulated in 
Oliver Cromwell's treaty with Portugal. 
But the ſpirit of the treaty concluded with 
that kingdom by Charles II. is too regnant 
in our politics, and binds us to a perpetual 
ſtate of ſervitude to a nation where the 
current of enmity is ſo ſtrong againſt us, 
that the council attending the bar of their 


ſupreme court, dare not patroniſe our 


cauſes, leſt they incur the reſentment of 
the miniſter who oppoſes all our com- 


mercial views, and ſupremely diſpoſes of 
all lucrative offices. 


G 2 Unleſs. 
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Unleſs we ate actually reſolved to mur- 
der our national trade, and ruin our com- 
mercial ſubjects, we will make a due eſti- 
mate of our intereſts in the family of Bra- 
ganza, and finally break with a ducal houſe, 
which perſecutes with ſuch aſperity our 
merchants within their dominions, in caſe, 
after due reflection, we find, as it is plain 
we will, that our intereſt calls us not to 
ſupport that houſe on the throne of Por- 
tugal. All obligations once incumbent on 
us by treaties, to preſerve the Braganza fa- 
mily in the ſovereignty of the Spaniſh 
provinces they hold, are releaſed by their 
breach of faith to us. They have en- 
croached on that free trade we have a right 
to in their European dominions, and totaly 
excluded us out of their American ſettle- 
ments. They protect our debtors. from 
our proſecutions, contrary to the moſt ſo- 
lemn ſtipulations, and with the ſame ſpirit 
of perfidy, they have diveſted our conſerva- 
tors of that juriſditon to which they have 
the beſt right in the world. All treaties 
between us and Portugal are therefore 
cancelled ; ſo it only remains to be con- 
ſidered, what our intereſt in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs between us and that 
kingdom points out for our rule of con- 
duct towards it, And what that is, I 
think 
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think may be eaſily gathered from the 


foregoing ſheets, . 


It will not, I hope, be objected that I 
have only argued from a ſuppoſition of con- 
ſequences taking place, which have not as 
yet happened, and may only poflibly exiſt, 
ſo may never be. It is indeed true that I 
have only given my readers a narrative of 
general laws, and founded my reaſoning on 
the conſequential ills which ſuch laws, 
muſt be naturally productive of, becauſe I 
would not ſwell this performance to an un- 
due length, or inſiſt on what is not ſelf- 
evident. But the memorials of our mer- 
chants to the Britiſh miniſtry hitherto quite 


ineffectual, are too full of well authenti- 


cated facts, which indiſputably prove that 
thoſe laws have loaded our fellow ſubjects 
in Portugal with all the ills thoſe miſchiev- 
ous edicts were calculated to exhibit to the 
world. If we can place any confidence in 
the remonſtrances of our brethren in Por- 
tugal, theſe bad conſequences have already 
taken place, and are daily growing. But 
without entering into diſcuſſions of that 
nature, the argument founded on the exiſt- 
ence of laws in that kingdom, in the 
conſequences deſtructive of our commerce, 


1s abſolutely concluſive againſt our placing 


a further confidence in the houſe of Bra- 
ganza, 


8 _ 
ganza, unleſs we will be mad enough to 
affirm, that the man who draws upon us 
is not to be treated as an aſſaſſin, till he has 
buried his ſword in our bowels. Evils ſo 
generally (ſucceed menaces, that a man 
muſt fall unpitied, who truſts himſelf de- 


fenceleſs within the power of the threaten- 
er of his lite. | 


I can quote but too many unjuſt ſen- 
tences in Portugal, defying law and com- 
mon ſenſe, in order to defraud and oppreſs 
the Britiſh in that kingdom. Theſe will 
come in due time to the knowledge of the 
legiſlature of this nation, and of courſe to 
that of the public. But ſetting theſe at 
preſent to one ſide, as being defective in 

oint of notoriety, it is undeniable that 
edicts forecloſing a people of free trade, 
who by treaty have a right to-/uch free trade 
as formerly carried on, are infractive of pu- 
blic faith, leave the injured free to chuſe 
honeſter allies, and divert their intereſt into 
a new channel. And it is as certain, that 
grants of protections againſt the claims of 
a nation who have ſtipulated by treaty, that 
no ſuch protections ſhall be iſſued to their 
prejudice, entitle the deluded nation to 
withdraw from the amity of ſo deceiving a 
romiſer, and annihilates that intereſt 
which formerly joined the contracting par- 
ties. 
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ties. It never can be the intereſt of a na- 
tion of merchants, to continue friendſhi 

with ſo perfidious a power. And for theſe 
reaſons, moſt obviouſly ſelf evident, I con- 
clude, that whatever intereſt formerly bound 
us to the houſe of Braganza, that intereſt 
is now annihilated, together with thoſe 
moral ties reſulting from treaty, which 
obliged us to defend that houſe in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown of Portugal. Our in- 
tereſt now hands us into better paths, and 
points out to us the royal Bouſe of Spain, 
as the future ally deſtined by Providence 
for our moſt cordial friendſhip, thus com- 
bining national advantage with natural rec- 
titude, and courting our ſeceſſion from a 
family founded in inceſtuous love, and 
hourly guarding its ill-got poſſeſſions with 
ramparts of blood. How many dukes, 
how many nobles, has the preſent duke of 
Braganza ſacrificed to his deſpotiſm? How 
many has he impriſoned and baniſhed ? 
The annals of Portugal will record his 
bloody inhumanity to the lateſt genera- 
tion. Is ſo baſe a family a fit ally for this 
free people? Is it fit that we ſhould fa- 
crifice to ſuch a prince, the intereſts of our 
commerce and merchants in Portugal ? 
The nation, I hope, will duly conſider 
this, before it is too late, and vindicate, in 


a Proper 
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